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METHODS OF RESEARCH IN CHILD STUDY
E. Claparede?(132) one of the Swiss leaders in child psychology,
lists five methods of research, focusing upon (1) the kind of phe-
nomena collected, (2) the general conditions of investigation, (3)
the collection of facts, (4) the nature of the subject investigated,
(5) the means of investigation employed. Although Claparede em-
phasizes that laboratory experiments are the most exact, it is out
belief that they inhibit the child's natural responses. The most
fruitful method of observing the child is in his daily surroundings,
where he will not feel that he is the object of investigation. The
invention of the one-way-vision screen, which allows the observer
to see the child but not the child to see the observer, allows us to
study children's behavior without any interference. Systematic ob-
servation has been more and more emphasized/26' *31* M6)
The questioning method, which, as shown by Piaget/46~~46S> re-
veals fundamental patterns of children's thinking, does not take
account of the danger of introducing concepts which are not in the
sphere of the child's thinking; for instance, one of Piaget's questions
was, "Why are stones round?" (465) * The collection of material
preferably should not follow a pattern set by the examiner but
should be based upon records of children's spontaneous manifesta-
tions. If such manifestations show certain definite patterns-, a ques-
tioning method may be developed from them, thus using as a frame
of reference the structure of the child himself and not the structure
of the adult.
W. Stern,(539) one of the German leaders in child psychology*
emphasizes three principles of investigation: (1) In each observa-
tion of a young child a clear distinction must be made between the
outward action, really observed-, i.e., the action or expression seea,
the utterance heard, etc., and the conclusions deduced. (2) The con-
clusions should, as much as possible, be in accordance with child
nature. Care must be taken Bot to bring into consideration the
complexities of the adult psychic life. (3) No general psychdb^cal
assertions^ conclusions,, or explanations should be made which caa~
not be amply justified by actual observation.
A. Gesell,<211~21s) one of the American leaders in child psychol-
ogy, draws attention to the danger of pseudo-objectivity which leads
to ready-made generalizations, neglecting the factor of the cM!*Fs
individuality. According to GeseB, a child's personality cantors
around Ms ^changeable ability to grow, and a child
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